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HIS periodical is published to serve the ad- 
vancement of dentistry for children and to 
facilitate and encourage its practice by the 
private dentist and by public health institutions and 
agencies. 
* #2 & 


The plan to present in abstract form original articles 
and practical procedures in dentistry for children should 
be especially valuable to students and to teachers and 
essayists on the subject. 

* * * 


As it is the official organ of the A. S. P. D. C., the 
Review will contain the business and programs of the 
society and of its component units. 


oe 


Contributions from the medical profession and from 
the public will be invited to more creditably promote 
dentistry for children. 


* + 


This issue of the Review in a large measure is given to 
the 1937 Graduate and to the coming A. S. P. D. C, an- 
nual meeting. 
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The Significance of 
Dentistry for Children 


® During the last several years many 
developments have been fostered in 
dental teaching and practice which 
have resulted in a wider scope of 
dental service. These have benifitted 
both the dental practice and the pub- 
lic at large, serving to increase the 
public’s general awareness of the im- 
portance of dentistry as a health serv- 
ice. Of these developments, none is 
perhaps of more importance than the 
organized campaign for the promotion 
of better dentistry for children. 


The vast good deriving from the 
plan of better dentistry for children 
is two-fold in effect. First, it is re- 
sponsible for a more scientific care 
of the child patient, and secondly, it 
creates in the minds of both parents 
and children a consciousness of the 
need of constant and careful dental 
service during childhood and after 
maturity. Habits of mind and body 
are formed which are maintained 
throughout life, thus augmenting the 
general health of the populace. 

This great movement is now more 
than a mere professional attitude. 
Beginning in a modest way, the fru- 
ition of the idea is beginning to be 
felt in the establishment of such den- 
tal institutions as The Eastman, For- 
syth and Guggenheim Clinics and the 
DeLos L. Hill, Jr., Memorial Chil- 
dren’s Clinic. 


The subject of dentistry for chil- 
dren has now attained the status of 
a separate subject in the dental cur- 
riculum of many schools. Dental so- 
cieties throughout the United States 
are constantly featuring programs on 
Preventive Dentistry before alert 
and enthusiastic audiences. State 
dental examining boards are begin- 
ning to examine graduates for prac- 
tice in this important specialty. The 
extension of the scope of this signifi- 
cant specialty of Pedodontics can be 
attributed largely to The American 
Society for the Promotion of Den- 
tistry for Children. Through its pub- 
lication, the Review or DENTISTRY FOR 
CHILDREN, the concept of Dentistry 
for Children is permeating through 
schools, institutions and private prac- 
tices, with the final result that the 
public itself is responding and co- 
operating. 

While the evaluation of any for- 
ward step in dentistry should be 
based upon public benefit rather than 
upon its effect upon the personal and 
financial welfare of the dentist, him- 
self, it is nevertheless appropriate 
that mention be made of this phase, 
especially at this time of the year, 
when so many young men are about 
to graduate from our dental schools. 
These young men have invested 
heavily in their dental education, 
many of them at a great personal sac- 
rifice, and it is only right that they 
should expect proper financial re- 
turn on their investment, even 
though it is granted that this should 
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Quoad Hoc* 


While dental disease in children does not as such appear spectacu- 
lar in mortality tables, it nevertheless constitutes the underlying cause 
of much illness and is directly or indirectly responsible for early dis- 
ablement and death. If the dental profession fails to enlist public aid in 
the solution of the children’s dental problem it will not be because the 
cause is not worth-while, nor because the public cannot be made to see 
the importance of supporting children’s dental care. Failure to make 
universal dental care an actuality within the next few years must be 
attributed to leadership of insufficient caliber to cope with a major 





problem. 





* By J. A.S., from the New York Journal of Dentistry. 





not be the primary consideration. 
Such graduates will find that con- 
scientious application to this phase 
of dental practice will bring adequate 
financial reward. Children’s den- 
tistry is not for the specialist alone. 
Only the large cities can support 
an exclusive pedodontist. Not only 
should the young graduate feel that 
he has a right to emphasize this phase 
of dentistry in his practice; if he is 
honest with himself and his profes- 
sion, he should look upon the utter 
negligence of dentistry for children 
as a moral delinquency. 

It is not necessary that the enthu- 
siast for “Dentistry for Children” be 
financially burdened down with 
costly equipment and fantastic in- 
terior decorating, nor does one have 
to love children with an all-consum- 
ing passion, as some writers have led 
us to believe. While it is apparent 
that “Dentistry for Children” offers 
no emotional satisfaction to the 
misanthropist, it is equally obvious 
that any dental practitioner who pos- 
sesses good, common sense and a 
genuine desire to benefit his patients 
and his profession can find an intense 


satisfaction in this branch of dental 
practice. 

Let him who intends to emphasize 
“Dentistry for Children” in his prac- 
tice also realize that his obligation 
does not end with the proper care of 
his child patients. It is his duty to 
further the cause of “Dentistry for 
Children” by using every oppor- 
tunity to spread the knowledge of 
the importance of preventive den- 
tistry throughout the laity. He may 
assist in spreading this knowledge 
by co-operating in dental examina- 
tions of school children and by giv- 
ing talks on the subject before va- 
rious lay organizations. In discuss- 
ing dental problems with patients he 
should always emphasize the idea 
of prevention. 

“Dentistry for Children” is a golden 
opportunity for the practitioner, both 
young and old, and since the machin- 
ery for spreading the gospel of pre- 
ventive dentistry is gaining every 
day in force and effectiveness, the 
future should offer even greater 
inducement for emphasis on this 
branch of dental practice. 

Dr. Ratpu R. Byrnes. 
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The Graduate of 1937 


This day, so long awaited, has 
come. Now that you’ve finally ar- 
rived, what think you? Is the out- 
look, in your appraisal, enterprising? 
Is the realization comparable to the 
expectancy? Certainly I voice the 
sentiments of all those who preceded 
you, in stating, “I hope so.” May 
nothing arise to mar the glorious 
tenor of this occasion. 

But just around the corner, so to 
speak, there’ll be a few miles of un- 
paved way before you come again to 
smooth travelling. Few have the 
financial status to meet the require- 
ments of the purchase of equipment, 
office rental, office alteration, and the 
numerous other expenses incident to 
beginning a practice. Further the 
net income in the first few months, 
or years, won’t appear so enchanting. 
You will be thinking on innumerable 
occasions that the world’s all wrong, 
or else you’re in the wrong groove. 
There'll be many dilemmas these first 
few months in which you'll find your- 
self the central figure. 

Don’t chafe at the bit too soon. 
Nearly every dental graduate pre- 
ceding you has encountered these 
same problems and solved them. So 
will you. According to the Survey 
of the Cost of Medical Care, 1929, the 
average net income of dentists in 
the United States is $4,500.00 which 
by the way is $200.00 greater than 
the medical profession. It stated 
also that it takes a dentist six years 
to strike his stride. So, give your- 


self a little more time before reflect- 
ing on your apparent ill-fortune. 

The professions of dentistry and 
medicine present a greater security 
and a greater assurance of better- 
than-an-average livelihood than most 
of the other vocations. Granting 
this is true, it seems reasonably pru- 
dent to reflect in a bit of gratitude 
for a vocation that gives one the 
privilege of governing his own work- 
a-day and the privilege of placing 
the value on his own services. It is 
a pleasureable emotion to recognize 
also that only five or ten of every 
hundred individuals is privileged to 
enjoy the same comforts of life and 
style of living. True, the occasional 
industrialist, investor, inventor, busi- 
ness man, etc., makes greater finan- 
cial strides and accumulations but his 
way is fraught with much greater 
hazards than ours. 

And, when you’ve learned to wait 
patiently, and have instilled this 
sense of gratitude, then turn your 
actention to children. The children 
—God Bless ’em—will do more for 
you than all the luncheon clubs and 
organizations to which you may be- 
long. They’ll learn to like you and 
if you give them some attention and 
treat them like real folks, will so 
portray your ability at home that 
the parents will bring their dental 
needs to you. And twenty and 
thirty, and perhaps forty, years hence 
they’1l still be a self-appointed adver- 
tising agent for your services. Cul- 
tivate the children. 
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@ From the illustrious Director of the Rochester Dental Dis- 
pensary, a past president of the American Dental Association 
and renowned the world over. 





























Dentistry for Children in the Future 


Dear Doctor Harris: 


Your letter of April 23rd, stating that the next issue of the 
REvIEW would be largely devoted to the 1937 dental graduates, has 
been received. It seems to me that the Council was very wise in 
directing that a sufficient number of copies of the Review be pub- 
lished so that each young man and woman graduating from dental 
schools would have it as a welcome and introduction to the pro- 
fession. 

The publication of this number will mark an epoch in a plan to 
acquaint recent graduates with some of the general problems before 
them on their entrance into the profession and the responsibility 
which belongs to them to do everything possible to maintain den- 
tistry and dental activities in the front rank of health activities. 
It also presents an opportunity to call the attention of recent grad- 
uates to the value of early attention to the mouth and teeth and 
particularly the importance of dentistry for children and endeavors 
should be made to impress the recent graduate of the advantage to 
him in building a successful practice by so far as possible, having a 
children’s dental practice. The developments during the coming 
years along preventive lines and especially children’s dentistry will 
be far-reaching in importance—the significance of which should be 
made apparent to recent graduates so they may take advantage of 
their opportunities without undue loss of time. 

Please present my congratulations to this year’s dental graduates 
on the opportunity presented to them for service in an honorable 
and worthwhile profession and with best of wishes to all of them, 
believe me 

Sincerely yours, 


Harvey J. BURKHART. 
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« « PEDIATRICS AND MEDICINE » » 


Directed by FRANK F. LAMONS 











Professional Cooperation 


The question of professional co-operation between Medicine and Den- 
tistry in relation to the child frequently simmers down to a personal equa- 
tion, or perhaps better, to an understanding between the individual pedia- 
trician and the individual pedodontist. 

It can be said that, almost without exception, the pediatrician is more 
than willing to give his full cooperation to his dental co-worker. The same 
is true of the dentist when asked to consult with his medical confrere. 
Wherein can there be more co-operation? 

It has been customary since the beginning of time for men to sit down 
together to talk over their problems. It is still the custom today, and wiil 
be the same tomorrow. The pediatrician can learn something from us. We, 
in turn, have much to learn from the pediatrician. We need each other if 
we are to render the best health service to the public. 

The pediatrician generally wishes to know more about the time and 
manner of eruption of the teeth; the processes and progress of dental caries; 
about infection and abscess of the deciduous teeth; about the much discussed 
“Six Year” Molar, why it decays and is lost so early. He wants to know just 
what effect the certain diet he may prescribe has upon the child’s dentition, 
when the teeth should first be examined by the dentist and the potential 
services of this early examination. He wants to know about the proper 
home care for the child’s mouth, and many other things, which he can learn 
best from the dentist. 

The dentist would appreciate knowing the physical background of his 
respective patients, their dietary habits, perhaps their allergic tendencies. 
The dentist is eager to know something of the endocrine picture of his patient 
whose eruption is delayed or where excessive caries is otherwise difficult 
to account for. The dentist wishes to know something of past illness or un- 
favorable inherited tendencies, and many more things, which he can learn 
best from the child’s pediatrician. 

How may we best arrive at this information? Of course much of it is 
available in the general literature, but this is all too general. In the final 
analysis, it is the individual patient who must be served. How can this be 
done better than to take the examination card and the case history of the 
child from our files and through a visit or a phone call invite the physician’s 
friendly advice? The result will be a full understanding between the two, 
a real co-operation between the individual pediatrician and the individual 
pedodontist. And, of all, the patient will benefit the most. 
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@ From the Director of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Chil- 
dren, a Past President of the American Dental Association and 
one of America’s most famous and most friendly research 
workers. 


Research Points to Children 


My dear Graduates: 


It is well understood that the earlier preventive treatment is in- 
stituted in any disease, the more effective the results are likely to 
be. This is particularly true in dental matters. The advantages 
of dental treatment at the earliest periods in childhood consistent 
with practice have been amply demonstrated. 

Children’s dentistry includes many features that differ from adult 
service and it has become a specialized branch of dentistry. 

The pulps of the teeth are large, active processes of growth and 
calcification are taking place. The biological aspects presented en- 
gage a more diversified field of study which leads to co-operation 
with the medical practitioner. The requirements for dental treat- 
ment are simplified so far as technical procedures are concerned, 
but the demands for a fuller understanding of physiological prin- 
ciples are greater. 

The subject of child psychology plays an important part in den- 
tistry during this impressionable period. 

Not only is children’s dentistry most interesting, but in it lies the 
greatest hope for effective prevention of dental difficulties. 


Sincerely yours, 
Percy R. Howe. 
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« « « THE QUESTIONNAIRE » » » 


Directed by the Michigan Society for the Promotion of Dentistry for Children 


To the Graduates 


We are not publishing at this time the compiled replies to “Questionnaire” of 
the April Review. Instead, we wish to express the hope that many of those who 
are being graduated from dental schools this June will become interested in 
Review. 

Each Review carries a page, known as “Questionnaire,” on which will be found 
a question that we invite members to discuss. When the replies are received, they 
are compiled into a general answer and published in the following Review. Thus, 
each Review carries the compiled answer to “Questionnaire” of the previous issue 
and the question for the next issue. 

The most important feature of this page is that in reality each compiled answer 
is a résumé of the conclusions ferreted from a symposium participated in by den- 
tists abiding in various sections of our nation. This feature we hope will appeal 
to the new graduates especially. In all progressive professions there are problems 
about which there is controversy. Dentistry is no exception. Regarding any un- 
settled question, a man here believes this: a man there believes that. Provincial- 
isms thus arise as the result of the influence each man has on the profession in 
his community. 

Dental schools try to avoid prejudices as far as philosophy of dental practice is 
concerned. Despite this, they are responsible to an important degree for many 
of the provincialisms of dental thought. That they are partisan is natural, for 
they possess the trained minds and facilities most needed for questioning and test- 
ing, and are, therefore, consulted for expert opinion. On any scientific question, 
a dental school worth anything at all must take sides. 

In this way, it sometimes happens that the other fellow’s opinion is not always 
adequately considered by the new graduate. To give expression to divergency 
of belief, and opportunity for its discussion, are part of the aims of dental literature. 

Review is a small part of that literature. The problems we have been con- 
cerned with have, of course, pertained to children primarily. Some of them have 
referred to the proper application of old principles and techniques, and others to 
the efficacy of new ones. We have wondered what are the best materials for 
destorative work on deciduous tooth crowns or for the filling of deciduous tooth 
roots. We have asked whether the prescription of cod-liver oil and calcium or 
phosphorous are of any value in reducing susceptibility to decay of the teeth. One 
question tried to establish the justification for excision of the frenum. Another 
was discussed that concerned the youngest age at which a porcelain jacket crown 
or fixed bridge could be safely tolerated in the mouth. On one occasion we found 
out what men in different sections of the country recommended to patients who 
have excessive dental caries. On another, we learned about anaesthetics for 
children. 

Sometimes this page is used by rnen who are investigating certain problems. 
In fact, the question which will be answered in the next Review is such an instance. 
Dr. Samuel Harris has an idea that the manner of handling a certain condition is 
in need of improvement. Wishing to have it discussed, he wrote the last question. 
It was, “Where roentgenograms reveal that numerous Incipient Proximal cavities 
are forming, or have formed, in permanent teeth, what operative procedure do you 
employ.” Soon he will find out; for replies are coming in from all over the coun- 
try. If you who are just graduating wish to get a general opinion on any prin- 
ciple, we will be glad to have you make that use of “Questionnaire.” 

C. Epwarp MARTINEK. 
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@ From the industrious secretary of our profession’s honorary society, 
the American Academy of Dentistry. 


Stepping Stones on the Pathway to Professional Success 
By O. W. BRANDHORST, D.D.S., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reflecting upon the experiences that have marked the years since “grad- 
uation day,” every professional man of today, if he is really true to himself 
and his fellowman, must admit that most of what he has accomplished has 
been made possible through the heritage of experiences of his confreres, 
past and present. It should be the earnest desire of everyone to add to the 
fund of knowledge and experience so that as he passes on, the sum total will 
be greater and mankind benefited for his having been here. 

The drudgery of the years of preparation ofttimes create a longing in 
the hearts of the students and graduates for that time when the robe of study 
can be cast aside for the mantle of application in doing. While the desire 
for the practical application of knowledge is a noble thing, experience sug- 
gests that without further and continued study the sun of accomplishments 
for the professional man soon sets. 

If, therefore, the graduate aspires to the highest pinnacle of success, he 
should cultivate the art of self-education through his study hours. With 
study his capacity to observe will be greatly augmented. As he observes, 
noting not only what he himself is doing, but also what his fellow practitioner 
does, there follows as night the day, the comparing of various methods, va- 
rious successes, various failures and reflecting on that which offers the great- 
est hopes, the benefits to humanity are much enlarged. 

Such experiences, through a lifetime, invaluable as they are, would only 
be of passing importance if in turn they were not recorded so that posterity 
too, might be benefited by them. 

Study, observe, compare, reflect, record then are the steppingstones 
that mark the pathway to professional success. 

But almost of equal importance are the flowers that grow along the 
pathway to add cheer to one’s efforts. Without them the daily tasks become 
monotonous and individual efforts fail. 

Ethics or the “do unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you,” attitude sends its fragrance far and wide and marks the entrance to the 
garden of comaraderie of dental organizations where joining efforts and co- 
operation take cares away and make life worth while. 

Thus, surrounded by men and women laboring on the same problems, 
the graduate will find hands, willing and experienced, to help him with his 
tasks; he will find inspiration for greater efforts and greater accomplish- 
ments. 

And so, if you as a young man or a graduate would reach your goal; if 
you would be happy in your services to humanity; if you would leave the 
world and particularly your profession, better for your having been here— 
then seek the stones that mark the pathway to professional success—study, 
observe, compare, reflect, record—and enter the garden of professional or- 
ganization but do not pluck the flowers, which represent the ethics and golden 
rule; rather cultivate them, so that those who follow will be happier because 
you passed this way. 
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“TECHNIQUE” _ Directed by RALPH L. IRELAND 








To you who are about to enter into the active practice of dentistry, this 
department extends hearty congratulations. There is no profession you 
could have chosen that will offer you greater opportunities. We hope you 
will make the most of them. 

It is our sincere hope that you will interest yourself in children’s den- 
tistry and resolve that all children who come into your practice will receive 
adequate dental care. If you feel that you have not had the proper train- 
ing to adequately care for your child patients, see to it that you acquire that 
training. 

No doubt, in your operative procedures for children, problems will arise 
as to the best technical management of cases, just as they did for most of us. 
As a group and as individuals we are eager and willing to help you. Your 
problems will become our problems, and we want you to feel free to call on 
us at any time and submit your difficulties. If possible we will help you solve 
them. 

May dentistry reach new heights because of your endeavors. 


The Problem 


1. a. At what age do you advise that the child first visit the dentist? 
b. Thereafter how frequently for prophylaxis and recheck? 


2. Is the use of force permissible in subduing a recalcitrant child? If so, 
what means would you use, and should the parent be informed before- 
hand of measures planned, and have the option of remaining in the 
operating room? 

Answer from Dr. Floyde E. Hogeboom, Los Angeles, California. 

1. a. For the average child, 2 to 2% years. 

b. Every three months. 


Answer from Dr. Kenneth A. Easlick, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1. a. Three to four years. 
b. Two to six months. 


Answer from Dr. Charles A. Sweet, Oakland, California. 
1. a. By the time the child has reached his second year of age. 
b. At least three times a year. 


Answer from Dr. John C. Brauer, Atlanta, Georgia. 
1. a. Approximately two years of age. 
b. Not less than two times a year. Depends on case. 


Answer from Dr. John Oppie McCall, New York City. 
1. a. From two to two and one-half years of age. 
b. Three times a year. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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@ From dentistry’s widely beloved editor of the American Dental As- 
sociation Journal, and President of the American Association of Dental 
Editors. 


A Message From REVIEW to Recent Graduates 
By C. N. JOHNSON, D.D.S., Chicago, Illinois 


If one thing more than another requires emphasis when recent grad- 
uates are under consideration, it is embodied in their obligation to the chil- 
dren of the land. 

No one can magnify the importance of caring for the teeth of every child 
in whose mouth is found the slightest evidence of dental disease. The sig- 
nificance of child health is becoming more and more apparent as we study 
the manifestations of health and disease from infancy to adult life. 

The recent graduate who seeks to avoid service for children will one 
day find himself lacking a steady influx of new patients, and will end by hav- 
ing an insufficient patronage to sustain him in his practice. This fact has 
been emphasized so frequently that it has become axiomatic, yet it seems 
so difficult to impart this lesson to the beginner who is enamored only by 
the spectacular appeal of crowns, bridges and dentures. 

To sedulously seek out all the hidden and apparently minor imperfec- 
tions in the teeth of a child and at once institute measures for remedying the 
defect before it becomes menacing is to render a more important service in 
the general scheme of health conservation than all the glittering prosthetic 
appliances ever constructed. 

Again and again the importance of prevention has been proclaimed as 
from the housetops, and of all the means at our command whereby preven- 
tion may be achieved the practice of children’s dentistry is the most logical 
and effective. 

The thing most needed in the case of our recent graduates is an acute 
conscience that shall emphasize and if possible magnify the importance of 
attention to the teeth of children. What usually most concerns the grad- 
uate is to negotiate his college and state board examinations, and receive 
his diploma and license. Not till a greater consecration comes to him does 
it appeal to his consciousness that an obligation confronts him greater than 
anything that has gone before. 

When a little child is brought to the dentist for examination of the teeth, 
as is the custom in these latter days, the graduate is brought face to face— 
frequently for the first time—with one of the fundamental obligations of his 
professional life. Not till that very moment does he really encounter true 
responsibility. To him it is given to make or mar a human mouth, and on 
his judgment is forced the issue between success or failure in his destined 
task. 

The seriousness of the obligation involved in a situation like this cannot 
be ignored or evaded and in some instances it is not too much to say that a 
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whole professional career is thereby placed in the balance. Blessed be the 
graduate who enters heart and soul into the study of children’s dentistry, 
and who masters the technic necessary for its practical consummation. If 
dentistry is ever to achieve even a modicum of its true status and its legiti- 
mate prestige in society, it shall do so only through the medium of a more 
exalted conception of its obligation to the welfare of children. Nothing 
short of this will enable us to hold up our heads as an honorable profession 
or as a calling worthy the respect and confidence of society at large. 

The people that we are supposed to serve will one day hold us strictly 
accountable for the manner in which we are today caring for the best interests 
of our children, and it behooves us to lose no time in safeguarding our repu- 
tation by fulfilling the obligation thus imposed on us. 





Technique 


(Continued from page 11) 


Answer from Dr. John E. Gurley, San Francisco, California. 
2. I always want parent present. I have never seen the need of the 
towel treatment or other means than persuasion. 


Answer from Dr. Frank A. Delabarre, Boston, Massachusetts. 

2. I have only once used forcible restraint in forty years. My assistant 
held the arms tightly with a towel encircling them and the chin back. 
The parents gave permission. 

Answer from Dr. H. Shirley Dwyer, Brooklyn, New York. 

2. If you are positive that the child is recalcitrant and not just badly 
frightened, yes. The Forsythe technic of using the folded towel over 
the mouth (not over the nose). By all means inform the parent, 
AND KEEP FOND MOTHER OUT OF THE ROOM. You are liable 
to be held for assault if you do not inform the parent and receive their 
permission to discipline the child. Also by informing the parent and 
then charging for the time consumed in the process of subduing the 
child, you are also disciplining mother’s pocketbook and the prob- 
ability is that the young hopeful will be quite well warmed at home 
next time and save you the trouble. Be sure you control your own 
temper before trying any of this. It is risky business if not properly 
done. 


Answer from Dr. E. L. Pettibone, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Pettibone says that 
the questions sent to him were submitted to the Cleveland unit, for their 
consideration. 

2. It is permissible but very little chance of doing successfully if parent 

is present. 

Answer from Dr. Haidee Weeks, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

2. I can’t do good work for a wiggly child. Conquer by suasion. 

The questions for discussion in this issue have been selected primarily 
for the benefit of the recent graduate. The importance of a preventive pro- 
gram cannot be stressed too strongly. Preventive dentistry has to begin 
with young children, and the frequent examination of the child is the very 
backbone of prevention. 
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@ From the honorable President of the American Dental As- 
sociation. His central theme for the 1937 American Dental 
Association convention bids well to become the keynote of den- 
tistry’s current era . . . the era of the 1937 Dental Graduate. 


To the Graduate of the Class of 1937: 


The central theme for this year’s meeting of the American 
Dental Association is Preventive Dentistry in the Interests of 
Health. 

When calling the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection in 1930, President Hoover said that if we could 
raise one generation of strong healthy children, a vast majority 
of government’s most vexing problem would vanish. One ex- 
pert in the field of dentistry has said that if a child could have 
proper dental care and supervision from the time of conception 
until the fifteenth year, most of the problems of adult dental 
care would shrink into insignificance. 

The close relation of these two statements is not at once ap- 
parent, but when we examine the facts, we must admit that the 
almost universal prevalence of dental disease, not only in chil- 
dren but also in adults, places dentistry in a position to make an 
important contribution to the health and welfare of the nation. 
Leaders in both medicine and dentistry now appreciate the 
enormous amount of general bodily suffering and disease that 
is attributable to the neglect of diseased mouths, and their ef- 
forts are constantly being directed toward educating the nation 
as a whole to the seriousness of this problem. 
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The specific causes of tooth decay and pyorrhea are not 
known, and will not be known until widespread thorough-going 
research of a truly scientific character has been undertaken. 
For the support of such research, much larger sums of money 
than are now available must be contributed. But while the 
causes are not known, a great deal of preventive work can be 
done with the knowledge and means we now have. And this 
work must begin with the children. Not only should there be 
careful supervision of the mother during pregnancy, to ensure 
the building of strong, healthy teeth in the child, but the dental 
care of the child itself must be begun not later than the third 
birthday. And furthermore, once begun, it must be continued 
until maturity is reached. 

We must look forward to the time when dentistry for chil- 
dren should and will become the major responsibility of dental 
practice, and when this time comes, the real job of prevention 
will be well started. 

The young man just coming into the profession of dentistry 
has an unusual opportunity to render valuable service in the 
cause of prevention. 

Very truly yours, 
Leroy M.S. MIner. 


The American Dental Association 


SEVENTY-NINTH SESSION—ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
July 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1937 
“45,000 Members in 1937” 
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@ From the ever helpful Chief of the American Dental Association 
Bureau of Public Relations. Write him freely for all manner of pub- 
lished dental talks, newspaper and radio articles, pamphlets, books, 
etc., etc. 


Dear Ed: 


If I were faced with the perplexing problem of selecting a location, I 
would consider very seriously a community composed chiefly of middle-class 
citizens—young citizens whose principle purpose in life was rearing a fam- 
ily. Such communities are numerous. They hang like sparkling jewels on 
the outer garments of most cities. They are marked by their neat and mod- 
ern school houses, the absence of imposing apartments, the preponderance 
of single dwellings, green lawns cluttered with kiddie cars, bicycles and 
roller skates. Such communities are composed largely of young adults, 
who, like the dentist himself, are just starting in life. The schools are 
staffed by young, enthusiastic teachers that, as yet, have not grown sour 
in the service. The members of the school board and the young and mod- 
ern superintendent are as interested in child development as are the young 
and earnest parents. Settling there, I would ethically, enthusiastically and 
earnestly become as honestly interested in the children’s welfare as are their 
parents and their teachers. 

In such communities the stage is set for the building of a prosperous 
practice. True, there will be idle hours. But far better to use those idle 
hours in winning and working for children than in waiting and wishing for 
a removable case that never comes. One satisfied child brings another and 
he another until there are no idle hours and the days are far too short. 
Soon, over the bridge table and tea cups, young mothers are gossiping, “At 
last, thank Heaven, we have a dentist in town who can handle children.” 

During my probationary period, indeed as long as I remained in practice, 
I would not confine my services to those who chose to visit me. Knowing 
the evils of dental neglect and the benefits of preventive dentistry, I would 
feel obliged, as a doctor and teacher, to contribute that knowledge for the 
benefit of my community. This I would do by furthering the interest of the 
school superintendent and teachers in preventive dentistry. Usually this 
is comparatively simple as most modern educators are conscious of the den- 
tal needs of children and are anxious to improve them. They are begging for 
authentic dental educational material. I would, therefore, make myself the 
channel through which this material could pass from the American Dental 
Association into my community schools. I would keep in constant touch 
with the Bureau of Public Relations, American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior Street, Chicago, and secure from them a catalog of educational 
pamphlets, books, posters, charts, movies and slides. I would, with pro- 
priety, make myself an unofficial community dental educator by making this 
material available to the school authorities. Slowly but surely the stream 
of children flowing into my office would grow, and eventually the current 
would wash in a few parents who were in need of my services and presently 
I would become aware that I was part of the community and that the com- 
munity was part of me. 

Sincerely, 
Lon W. Morrey. 
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« « PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES » ~» 


DIRECTED BY Chief Division Dental Service 
Harry Strusser, D.D.S. Dept. of Health, New York City 














My Advice to the Graduates 


Ofttimes one is impressed with the fabulous fees received for restora- 
tions made for Mr. or Mrs.——. It is very enticing to the newcomer but 
my admonition to you recent graduates is to build securely and construc- 
tively. No building is judged by the roof, but rather by the foundation. 

Having selected your course to the fulfillment of your deepest desires, 
conscientious and careful building from this point will assure you of the com- 
forts of life, and contentment. Experience shows that a dental practice can 
be built more soundly and more speedily through catering to the children 
in the community into which you place yourself. Do everything in your 
power to develop your technical facility with children by actually serving 
them. Learn all you can about the pertinent facts relative to the psychology 
and management of children. 

What has been taught you at school is important. But what has been 
taught you at school is only fundamental. This teaching must be put into 
practice, in your own personal practice, to attain the matured smoothness 
and usefulness of which it is ultimately capable. A practice built with chil- 
dren and young people is assurance of lifelong friends and insurance of a 
constancy of financial returns and peace of mind. This was demonstrated 
recently. Many of our dental friends faced crisis and disaster because of a 
serious diminution in their clientele. Fortunately, many had children and 
adolescents available to replenish this loss. 

It is becoming more and more clear that the future of dentistry will be 
modeled along the lines of Prevention. Study and practice in this direction 
must be continued and developed. Then, too, we must consider the many 
immeasurable advantages inherent in this type of practice to the community. 
By this means many more of our citizens will be in a position to take full 
advantage of the opportunities and health services which dentistry offers. 

Service to the community is the important thing, and service to your 
community, along both professional and nonprofessional lines, will go a long 
way towards building a sound and productive practice for you. Remember 
all that glitters is not gold, and the successful man is not always he who has 
temporarily achieved financial success. 
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@ From our most active President of the American Society for 
the Promotion of Dentistry for Children. Also, organizer of the 
Ohio Unit. 


A. S. P. D. C. Greetings 


To the Graduates: 


If you were to select the ten most successful dentists in Cleve- 
land today you would find that nearly all of them are men who 
were interested in working for children, when they started out in 
practice. 

Most of these dentists were especially trained in the school clin- 
ics and they have continued their interest in dentistry for children. 
Many of those that came to their offices as children, a decade ago, 
are now bringing their children. Time flies! Children make a good 
foundation for a successful practice. The fees for children’s service 
need not be so high and therefore are more promptly and willingly 
paid. Parents will more willingly spend their money for anything 
for their children than they will for themselves. This applies to 
not only clothes and food but to dentistry also. 

If you will work for children, try to interest them, try to do 
good, conscientious dentistry, and if you will cause children to like 
you, you need never fear for a successful practice—you'll be busy 
as long as you are able to stand up to a chair and work. 

Take it from one who knows, who has practiced thirty-five years. 

We cordially invite you to join our fast growing society. We'll 
help you to better serve children and to better serve dentistry. 


Cordially yours, 
E. L. PETTIBONE. 
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E. L. PETTIBONE FLOYDE E. HOGEBOOM JOHN C. BRAUER 
PreEsIDi -ELECT 


ENT PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
6503 Detroit Avenue Suite 1203, Pellissier Bldg. 106 Forrest Ave., N.E., 
Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, California Atlanta, Georgia 


American Society for the Promotion 
of Dentistry for Children 


KONRAD LUX EXECUTIVE COUNCIL SAMUEL D. HARRIS 
TREASURER E. L. PETTIBONE WALTER T. MCFALL Eprror 
1012 Medical Arts Bldg. pg ays poe penn gel Se 2002 Eaton Tower 
Waco, Texas =e con ~~ oi. eneae Detroit, Michigan 
SAMUEL D. HARRIS RALPH 0. WAGNER 


Dear Fellow Members: 


Atlantic City—Hotel Chelsea—Monday, July 12, 1937 
Time 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 


It will only be a few weeks until the cars, airplanes, trains, and hitch-hikers 
will be making their way to Atlantic City. The Program Committee under the 
direction of Dr. J. M. Wisan, has obtained an excellent group of essaysts and clini- 
cians. The whole day will be interesting, helpful, and instructive in every phase 
of children’s dentistry. Invite your friends to this program and meetng, and make 
them feel that they are welcome, and too, give them an invitation to become mem- 
bers of the A. S. P. D. C. 

To the 1800 or more graduates in dentistry of this year, WE SALUTE YOU. 
The American Society for the Promotion of Dentistry for Children welcomes you 
into the profession at large, and too, extends an invitation to belong to this society. 
The requirements for active membership are that you be a member in good stand- 
ing of your District, State, and National Dental Society. You may, with a suitable 
recommendation become an Associate Member at this time, and upon acceptance 
into the District, State and National Society, you will be transferred to an active 
status. Your dental school has no doubt given you much instruction in dentistry 
for children, and too, informed you of the trends in children’s dentistry, as well as 
the requirements to build and maintain a practice. 

Each year the A. S. P. D. C. has its annual meeting in conjunction with the 
A.D. A. meeting. The place, date, and the time of this year’s meeting will be noted 
in the heading of this letter. The Review or Dentistry ror CHILDREN is a quarterly 
publication and devotes all of its interests to dentistry for children. You may see 
by this issue that this publication has many merits, and that the progressve den- 
tist will not want to miss any issue. 

If you are interested in dentistry for children, its promotion and advancement, 
then send in your application, with a recommendation from some member of the 
A. S. P. D. C., or any member of organized dentistry. The application at the bot- 
tom of the page is for your convenience—MAIL IT TODAY. Whether or not you 
are a member of this society at this time, come to the meeting. 


American Society for the Promotion of Dentistry for Children 
I hereby make Application for Membership and promise to abide by the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Society. 
Enclosed Annual Dues of $3.00. 
Date 








Name (in full) 
Present Address Fetes 
MSN es lacacctsee oooh k tees Lacag cis ess acicocenctvassanspamataseraiecees OE Om Pat, SLR SI: 
Graduate of ica ag 3 WOR Toe 
RONEN ics 3 bck saccnsickssen edd ngeaceseasebansecbid miasasceiateph ean aes 
General Practice J Dentistry for Children [] Orihodontia [7 


Mail to John C. Brauer, 106 Forrest Av., NE., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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. Directed by 
« State Units —¢ HoGEBGom * 
o— 
Address — 3780 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California ma 
@ From our President-Elect of the American Society for ” 
the Promotion of Dentistry for Children. Widely known 
author of Operative Juvenile Dentistry. , ~—— 


Ago 


The State Unit and the Recent Graduate 


The recent graduate has been a source of worry to educators because for 
several years after graduation he slumps in his pursuit of knowledge. I 
mean by this that the majority, not only of dental students, but students in 
all lines are reported as slumping. There are probably valid reasons for 
this, such as brain fag, and in many cases because having reached their ob- 
jective, their finances are exhausted. 


Various dental organizations, beginning with our American Dental As- 
sociation, are eager to have the recent graduate join and take part in the 
meetings and study clubs. Our children’s organization has a great, vital mes- 
sage for the dental profession and an ideal based on human need—that of 
preventing dental disease through early care of the child. 


The recent graduate is vital to our cause because he has the new view- 
point in dentistry. His preliminary training has brought a better type of 
individual into dentistry. We want him to seek out our units in his area 
and feel that he has a real place among our membership. 


Children are a necessary part in a successful practice, just as the young, 
recent graduates are the fresh life blood of modern dental organizations. 
Fellows and girls—our live little organization invites you to join us with 
your high hope and missionary zeal, to the purpose of some day really pre- 
venting dental disease through service to children. We look upon each re- 
cent graduate as possibly the man or woman who may some day solve this 
problem. 


Let us help you by bringing you in contact with knowledge and events 
that will stimulate you and keep you working toward the ideals you have 
now. 
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« THE NEWS. Directed ty JOHN C BRAUER » 








Dr. Charles A. Sweet appeared on 
the Ontario, Canada, Dental Asso- 
ciation program May 17 and 18, and 
is returning via New York and De- 
troit. The address of the new of- 
fices of Dr. Sweet now reads, 2940 
Summit Street, Oakland, California. 


The Nebraska Unit for the Pro- 
motion of Dentistry for Children will 
have an attractive part on the pro- 
gram of the Nebraska State Dental 
Society. Dr. Charles Deatherage 
will be the principal speaker on the 
Nebraska State Dental Society pro- 
gram, and will present his favorite 
subject, “Dental Health Education.” 


The Georgia Unit for the Promo- 
tion of Dentistry for Children will 
have a luncheon and program at the 
Georgia State Dental Association 
meeting. An objective will be the 
expansion of the A. S. P. D. C. 


In a recent letter from Dr. Vaikun- 
thrai M. Desai, Dean of the Nair 
Dental College in Bombay, India, he 
states that the students in the col- 
lege there are now receiving instruc- 
tion in children’s dentistry. Dr. 
Desai has been an enthusiast of chil- 
dren’s dentistry for some time, and 
is doing his part to promote chil- 
dren’s dentistry in India. 


Dr. W. F. Murphy, from Brisbane, 
Australia, writes, “I am chairman of 
the Dental Health Commission Aus- 
tralian Dental Association, and am 
busy working up a campaign for 
dental health education.” He also 
states that he has given radio ad- 
dresses, spoken before the Rotary 
Club, and too, that the Governor is 
very much interested in dental 


health education. His next objective 
is to start an Australian Unit for the 
Promotion of Dentistry for Children. 
Australia may well be proud of such 
a man with enthusiasm and vision. 


From the Guggenheim Dental 
Clinic comes an attractive and val- 
uable booklet “Do You Want Your 
Baby to Have Good Teeth?” 


The excellent program for this 
year’s meeting in Atlantic City was 
prepared by Theodore O. Peterson 
of Brooklyn, Arthur B. Gabel of 
Philadelphia and J. M. Wisan of At- 
lantic City, the latter acting as Chair- 
man. 


Frank Lamons reports that John 
Brauer’s course before the Georgia 
Unit is meeting with wide success. 


Hearty Congratulations to Frank 
A. Delabarre, newly elected Presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Orthodontists. 


Among those seen at the Chicago 
meeting of the A. S. O. were F. Gib- 
bin, W. T. McFall, F. Lamons, Louis 
Braun, B. Malbin, F. A. Delabarre, 
O. W. Brandhorst, H. C. Pollock, 
H. H. Sorrels, P. G. Spencer, et al. 


Sweet, McFall, McCall, McBride, 
Morgan and Gibbin are reported 
most active, appearing before groups 
in different sections of the country 
on their favorite subject, dentistry 
for children. 


Attendance at the Atlantic City 
meeting now only six weeks away 
will likely be the greatest the 
A. S. P. D. C. has ever had. 
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@ From the erudite Editor of Dental Outlook . . . Review’s Director 
of Pedodontics in the Periodicals. 


The Child in Dental Literature 
By J. H. KAUFFMANN, D.D.S., New York, N. Y. 


To graduate into a world of multitudinous humanity for the purpose of 
giving all that is within you; to enter the swarming picture of life in order 
to be a faithful public servant: there is something well worth living for in 
any generation. The curtain of the drama rises: behold willingly, and you 
shall see; serve unselfishly and you shall earn such laurels, be your efforts 
ever so humble, as not even a Croesus could hope to buy. The glowing his- 
tory of dental art and science is recorded in the tripod of organization, edu- 
cation and literature. It is through the latter means that the achievements 
of every profession are not only utilized practically, but are also handed 
down from generation to generation. 


George Santayana has said: “The sole advantage in possessing great 
works of literature lies in what they can help us become.” One must read 
to learn and improve one’s character. In dentistry particularly, he must fol- 
low the printed page of his profession in order to keep in step with the forces 
of advancement. Today progress in dentistry is increasingly wrapped up 
in the consideration of children. Accordingly, more and more is being re- 
corded in the archives of our literature on the part that the dentist can and 
should play in rendering his or her service to the child. The American 
people, in all spheres of their activities and callings, by and large, stand for 
evolution rather than revolution. Yet it would be but stating the truth to 
say that the remarkable advancement of the dental profession of this coun- 
try in its attitude toward the blessings of health service for children, is in a 
sense nothing short of revolutionary. Within the past fifteen years the grow- 
ing concern of all people for the welfare of our children has found its place, 
as far as your profession is concerned, in the enthusiastic awakening of our 
practitioners to the great and noble cause of preventive dentistry. This is 
unmistakably indicated in the trend of our literature. There you have a 
genuine fervor, deep-rooted in scientific altruism and you may well be guided 
by those who seek to encourage you in your willingness to serve the child. 
The fact is that dental health service for every child is the only real solution 
to the universal problem of dental disease and just because it is an ideal is 
all the more reason why you should do your share in striving to cooperate 
toward its ultimate consummation. You are needed. You are wanted. 
You cannot fail to do your duty. 
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Our writers on dentistry for children are particularly distinguished for 
their flaming enthusiasm. Our literature, both textbook and periodical, just 
teems with it. Read whenever you can on this vital phase of your lifework. 
Borrow if necessary, but above all read and don’t be ashamed to admit that 
you are a reader. Those who deprecate reading are usually the ones who 
require improvement the most. Unless you are an exception to the rule, 
your early years in practice will not be filled with appointments and you 
will have ample opportunity to store up valuable education until that day 
arrives when you are busier. By that time, if you have commenced in the 
right direction, you will have found reading so worthwhile that it will have 
become part of you, never to be relinquished as a useful adjunct in your 
professional career. Perhaps you are one who naturally takes to reading 
and you do not require this well-intended advice to cultivate that fine habit. 


As you peruse these very pages you are scanning the leaves of the first 
dental periodical ever published in this country, professionally owned and 
controlled, whose contents are exclusively devoted to the advancement of 
dentistry for children. Save the copy you have before you for the years to 
come when it will have a thrilling historical importance as having been a 
special issue devoted to you and your 1937 graduate colleagues throughout 
the land. Read it from cover to cover. Read every succeeding issue, those 
which have appeared before, if possible, and never miss a single one. In 
this modest but growing publication you are observing the lives, the hopes 
and the beautiful nobility of a group of unselfish men and women who, as 
members of the American Society for the Promotion of Dentistry for Chil- 
dren, have placed themselves at the feet of the smallest child, indeed at the 
service of the unborn infant. 


Read on dentistry for children in every language which you are able to 
understand. Foreign literature is also important and foreign enthusiasm 
in dentistry for children is reflected similarly in the bibliography of other 
tongues. Bear in mind that one who writes about children any place in the 
world must have a love for children which is truly a divine passion. Be 
advised by those who know, that the future of dentistry within your own 
time lies in prevention and the care of the child. It is not a matter of mere 
sentiment; it is a matter of practical importance having its foundation in 
truthful knowledge. Do your part and some day, perhaps not so long from 
now, you too will be a contributor to our literature on dentistry for children. 
Indeed you must be, for you are the one to help carry on. With your splen- 
did background, intelligence, youth and sincere devotion to an ideal, what 
more could we ask? Cherish that ideal; nourish that ideal and guard that 
ideal by your every act! 
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Editorial 


Dentistry for Children 


In this time when the idea of pre- 
vention is being stressed in all the 
healing arts, it is particularly grat- 
ifying to note the progress being 
made in the furtherance of Dentistry 
for Children, of Preventive Den- 
tistry, in our own profession. Al- 
though the concept of preventive 
dentistry has been present in the 
minds of dentists for quite a number 
of years, the most significant progress 
has been made within the last few 
years. Now, it seems to be firmly 
intrenched as an integral phase of 
dental practice and teaching, and it 
is necessary only that the dental pro- 
fession continue the erection of the 
superstructure on the foundation al- 
ready laid. This can be done through 
the media of dental literature, dental 
teaching and dental practice. The 
profession has already begun to feel 
the benefits derived from its efforts. 

The sound doctrine of preventive 
dentistry is infiltrating slowly but 
surely through the minds of the pub- 
lic, as well. It is well that this is so, 
because no very great progress can 
be made without the whole-hearted 
and sympathetic co-operation of the 
public from which the vast army of 
dental patients is recruited. In the 
legal profession it is well known that 


no law, however sound, can be suc- 
cessfully established and carried into 
effect without the general approval 
of the public at large. The propaga- 
tion of professional ideals offers no 
exception to this rule and, in our 
zeal, it is important to remember that 
the education of the public must 
keep apace with individual, profes- 
sional efforts. Much can be done 
through talks to lay organizations 
and by contributions of articles to 
periodicals and newspapers with 
which the public comes in intimate 
contact. The continued publication 
of articles on preventive dentistry in 
dental periodicals is invaluable, but 
it must be remembered that such ar- 
ticles rarely come to the attention of 
patients. Here is an opportunity for 
the young man about to graduate in 
dentistry. Remembering the benefit 
he has received and will continue to 
receive from the organized effort of 
his predecessors, it is his professional 
obligation to continue the good work, 
so that those who will eventually fol- 
low him may witness the attainment 
of the ideal toward which the dental 
profession is now striving. 





It is the policy of this publication to 
call upon some outstanding person to 
be the guest contributor for each issue. 
The initial article and this editorial 
have been prepared by 


Ralph R. Byrnes, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. 
106 Forrest Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











Guest Contributor for October 
George E. Morgan, A. D. A. Trustee 
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JUST COMMENT » ~» 














@ To you, 1937 Graduate, the Amer- 
ican Society for the Promotion of 
Dentistry for Children dedicates this 
issue of Review. A hail and hearty 
welcome. 


@ It occurs to us, and we note with 
pride, that all the contributors in 
this Review are members of the 
A. S. P. D.C. The alignment for 
full and universal dental service for 
children speedily is reaching top 
strength. 


@ Does college training pay? The 
Bankers Life Co. believes so. Their 
statistics show that the college- 
trained man will earn $72,000 more 
than his chum who only finished 
high school. 


@ Writes President Pettibone, “we 
are going to have a good meeting in 
Atlantic City, and will have the larg- 
est attendance ever.” 


@ Save the enclosure and reserve 
Monday of the A. D. A. meeting, 
10:00 a. m., Hotel Chelsea, for this 
year’s banner A. S. P. D. C. meeting. 


@ Medicine and dentistry are con- 
tinually becoming more neighborly. 
A new mark in this gratifying co- 
operation is made by the New York 
State Dental Society. They have 
now appointed a special committee 
to work with the state medical so- 
ciety to protect the public’s health 
interests. 


@ To an honorable gentleman and 
one who has spent better than 
twenty-five years working hard for 


the advancement of a profession of 
which he is not even a member, 
Doctor William J. Gies, all good 
wishes at your testimonial banquet 
to be given Sunday evening July 11 
by the American Academy of Den- 
tistry. 


@ Pedodontics and plain Dentistry 
for Children appear to be the terms 
most acceptable to those from whom 
we have heard on this matter, with 
Dentistry for Children perhaps more 
generally favored as the designation 
of this special dental service. 


@ Thank you Doctors Ireland, La- 
mons, and Kauffmann for your 
hearty approval of our April Review, 
and apologies Doctor E. C. McBeath 
of Columbia for our errors in your 
valuable contribution to Technique. 


@ Two things stand out above all 
those things we have learned in prac- 
tice—that it is well to “Cultivate the 
Child”—it becomes constantly easier 
to convince parents that dental serv- 
ice for children is “the finest insur- 
ance, with the smallest premium”; 
and, that “Young or old, inexperi- 
enced or expert, the wise man is he 
who remains a student throughout 
life.” Encourage children to come to 
you from your first day in practice, 
and by all means, join the American 
Dental Association directly. 


@ A full report of the many splen- 
did events which will take place at 
the coming A. S. P. D. C. meeting 
and of the program itself in detail 
will appear in our next number of 
REvIEw. 




















“Every day that is 
born into this world 
comes like a burst of 
music and sings itself 
all day thru, and thou 
shalt make of it . . . 
a life march, as thou 


wilt,” 


—CARLYLE 
































